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THE DOXEY STORY 


BY ROBERT O’BRIEN* 


E SAYING that there are two sides to every story never 
applied more aptly than it does to the story of William 
Doxey, the Palace Hotel bookseller of the Nineties and 

publisher of the Lark. 

This writer, after working intermittently on it for several 
months, has reached the wry conclusion that he has either spent 
too much time on the subject, or not nearly enough. 

The trouble is, the few who remember Doxey, who talked 
with him and knew him, recall him only dimly; not only that, 
their recollections frequently clash. The result is a curious double 
exposure of Doxey which, when held to the light, shows only the 
blurred outline of a bookseller and publisher. 

The city directories for the years 1878 through 1900 place him, 
roughly, in time and space, as far as his life in San Francisco is 
concerned. 





*Robert O’Brien’s triweekly column Rip Tides in the San Francisco Chronicle is 
widely read by those interested in the city’s early-day life and color; he is also the 
author of This Is San Francisco, recently published. 
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Assuming that the date of his birth was correctly given in his 
obituary and that his first listing in the directory coincided more 
or less with his arrival, Doxey reached San Francisco in 1878 
at the age of thirty-three. It is said that he came here directly 
from England. 

The directories reveal that Doxey was peculiarly nomadic in 
the first stages of his San Francisco career. In 1878, he lived in 
Twenty-first Street. He moved the next year to Fell Street, and 
the year after that to Eddy Street. From there, he moved in the 
following year, 1881, to Laguna Street. ‘Three years later, he was 
residing in Berkeley. By 1887, he had moved back to San Fran- 
cisco and was living in Fulton Street. Before 1900, he changed 
addresses twice more, first to Ashbury Street and then to his last 
listed address, 640 Geary Street. 

As to his occupations, the city directory listings indicate that 
it took him several years to accumulate the money, or the initia- 
tive, or both, to go into business for himself. ‘They say that, in 
1878, Doxey was manager of the retail department of A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. Two years later, he was being employed as a sales- 
man by Ed T. Martin of 5 Montgomery Street, dealer in “‘fine 
stationery and leather goods.” 

The directory for 1881 lists “‘Doxey & Co.” for the first time; 
the firm traded in “books, stationery and engraving’? at 691 
Market Street, which would have been a few doors east of the 
Third Street corner. ‘Three years later, Doxey was doing business 
at 23 Dupont Street, now Grant Avenue. From 1887 to 1899, 
his store was on the ground floor of the Palace Hotel, west of its 
Market Street entrance. In 1900, his establishment was at 3 
Hardie Place, an alley fifty varas long running east from Kearny 
Street, between Sutter and Bush. 

Neither Doxey nor Doxey & Co. is listed in the San Francisco 
city directory after 1900. This and at least one other source 
giving the date of his departure as “‘about 1900’’ seem to contra- 
dict dependably the belief that Doxey left San Francisco because 
of losses suffered in the 1906 disaster. His disasters, such as they 
were, appear to have been of a more private nature. 

Bruce Porter describes Doxey as “‘a brisk, bright, little English- 
man who walked on his toes,’’ and there seems to be no doubt 
but that the bookseller in his years of plenty confronted the world 
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with hand extended in welcome and an ingratiating smile on his 
face. He was, it is said, regarded as a jovial and witty companion 
by his fellow members of the Bohemian Club. 

Impressions of him as a professional bookseller and publisher, 
however, are curiously at variance. 

John Howell, who knew Doxey and his shop, said of him: 
‘He was more of a bookman and Bohemian than a businessman. 
Doxey was no businessman.” 

Mr. Porter, who, with Gelett Burgess, founded the Lark and 
who was associated with Doxey in its publication, said: ‘‘... Doxey 
...was, aS I recall him, a very smart little businessman (and very 
little of a bookman) who sailed briefly before every advantageous 
Drcezens 

These statements cannot be reconciled; but they perhaps can 
be explained—by the conclusion that Doxey was most deft at 
assuming a role determined by, and calculated to impress, the 
particular person with whom he was dealing at a particular 
moment. 

On examination of Doxey’s career, the even stranger conclu- 
sion that occurs to one is that Doxey managed to convey some- 
thing of the truth about himself in each of these conflicting and 
convincing performances; he possessed, one is inclined to believe, 
the acumen to sense an opportunity, but failed to possess the 
energy or imagination to capitalize upon it or to build upon it 
an enduring commercial structure. 

He was, indeed, during the nineties, San Francisco’s most 
fashionable book dealer, sailing briefly before an advantageous 
breeze. ‘‘He had the best trade, from the best families,” said 
Mr. Howell. 

Yet, when Paul Elder left Doxey’s employ to start his own 
bookstore in partnership with Morgan Shepard and to compete 
actively for the best trade from the best families, Doxey’s business 
disintegrated rapidly. It took him, in fact, only two or three years 
to fail completely. 

Similarly, Doxey made a reputation for himself as a publisher. 
But, from the testimony of those closely associated with Doxey 
in this field, it is fairly clear that the reputation was founded on 
factors other than those contributed by Doxey himself, namely, 
the discrimination and taste of his printer, Charles A. Murdock, 
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and the prestige that he enjoyed because of his connection with 
the Lark. 

‘I cannot recall ‘taste’ in Doxey,”’ said Mr. Porter, “‘except as 
his publications came from the Murdock Press. In fact, his inde- 
pendent ventures seem to have had their genesis in (Elbert) 
Hubbard’s vogue... Where the work under his imprint is A 1, 
you are likely to find it had passed through the hands of Murdock. 
The ‘taste,’ as I recall it, was always Murdock’s.. .”’ 

Writing from New York of Doxey and the Lark, Gelett Burgess 
said: ‘“[he phenomenal success of the Lark as to prestige and 
the fact that it was the rage, for two years, amongst the intelli- 
gentsia, gave him advertising enough to induce him to branch 
out into publishing. I am afraid his material wasn’t good enough 
for him to make a financial success of it.”’ 

In the book section of the Overland Monthly for August 1897, 
there is a pertinent note. The reviewer lists An Itinerant House by 
Emma Frances Dawson, published by William Doxey, San Fran- 
cisco. ‘“The stories,’’ he writes, ‘““have been well clad in type at 
the Murdock Press, and bound in pleasing style.” 

Then, below: 

“Mr. William Doxey is the chief reliance of the West Coast 
in the matter of publishing books of general literature, and his 
imprint ‘At the Sign of the Lark’ is coming to have a value in 
the eyes of discriminating readers. It is pleasing, therefore, to see 
on his latest publication the words, “The Doxey Press,’ indicating 
that he has established his own printing plant, and no longer 
depends as formerly on the Murdock, ‘Taylor and other presses.”’ 

This publication, the first, apparently, to be produced inde- 
pendently by Doxey, was Gude to San Francisco and the Pleasure 
Resorts of Californa. It was intended to appeal to the eye and 
imagination of some 26,450 visitors who thronged to San Fran- 
cisco that year for the national Christian Endeavor convention. 

The year 1897 marked the end of the two-year life span of the 
Lark; it was also the year, according to the Overland reviewer, 
that Doxey ceased to rely on printers like Murdock, and launched 
The Doxey Press. Whether, as Mr. Porter said, he lacked taste 
and discrimination; whether, as Mr. Burgess said, he lacked 
material of quality; whether, as Mr. Howell said, he was a naive 
businessman, or whether it was a combination of all three, The 
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Doxey Press, like Doxey & Co., lost headway with the dying-out 
of the advantageous breeze, drifted becalmed for awhile, and 
finally sank. 

It is relevant here to mention, in passing, other, more personal 
considerations which may have been rocking Doxey’s boat. 

“Doxey,” recalled John Newbegin, “chad a great weakness for 
trotting horses. He had a fancy trap, and, nearly every afternoon, 
he drove out to Golden Gate Park and the Beach... Yes,’’ he 
concluded gloomily, ‘‘poor old Doxey went broke, started to play 
the ponies...” 

Mr. Burgess had heard something else: ‘“Rumor had it that 
Doxey’s wife was a woman of too-expensive tastes...” 

In any event, his departure from San Francisco after his failure 
was absolute; he went away, and, as far as this writer can deter- 
mine, never came back. It seems that he went to Boston, that he 
worked for awhile for a New York publisher, and, when Mr. 
Burgess last heard of him, he was employed as a salesman in a 
Philadelphia bookstore. 

In October, 1915, San Francisco carried a story saying that 
William Doxey was penniless and dying in Chicago, that friends 
who had known him here had “‘united to ease his closing hours”’ 
and had mailed him some money. 

It was one story concerning Doxey that time proved unequivo- 
cal, for, less than a year later, in Chicago, he was dead. 


LATTER-DAY HANDPRESS 


A Venture in Foy, Knowledge, and Tribulation 
BY WILLIAM EVERSON * 


GREW UP in a print shopj, but I didn’t learn much from it. 
When you don’t want to learn, it is almost impossible to be 
taught, and one could acquire in a few weeks all I ever 
retained from those many years under my father’s intimidating 


*William Everson, as this autobiographical essay makes clear, is a new and 
energizing influence in the craft of hand-printing about the Bay Region. Everson’s 
work is issued under the imprint of The Equinox Press and his first book, published 
in 1949, is a collection of his own poetry, titled A Privacy of Speech. His next will be 
the Douay version of Ecclesiastes. 

+This Americanism is, I know, justly frowned upon. The term Printing office is 
preferred. But my father’s establishment is done closer justice by the authenticity 
of the first term than by the decorum of the second. 
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eye. He was an emigrant Norwegian who learned the trade in 
the newspaper plants in the late Eighties. He grew up to become 
an itinerant printer and musician, wandering about the Middle 
and Far West. He married late, to a young girl typesetter he 
found on a Minnesota country weekly; and, though he was re- 
luctant to settle, a growing family dragged him to a stop in the 
town of Selma, California. That was in 1914, two years after 
I was born. In 1920, he acquired his own shop, which he called 
The Everson Printery. When my younger brother and I were 
old enough, we were put to work on Saturdays and, occasionally, 
after school, gathering duplicate account forms or folding pro- 
grams. After that, we learned to set type, and to feed the Chandler 
platen presses, but little more. My father, as I recall, had most 
dubious typographical taste, and the nature of the work we were 
called on to do was hardly inspiring. At every opportunity I fled 
to the fields. When I finally left home in early manhood, I could 
not impose a form or make a press ready, and I hardly knew 
newsprint from bond. 

It was only after I became a poet and began the gauntlet of 
“breaking into print’? that I could appreciate my lost oppor- 
tunities in the family printery. I paid for the publication of my 
first three books of poetry, always turning over in my mind the 
possibility of my own press, but too unsure of myself to make 
any active step. My interest in Robinson Jeffers led me to his 
handsome limited editions. In libraries, I found the Grabhorn 
printing of his Poems issued by The Book Club of California in 
1928, and later I possessed the Solstece volume done by the same 
press for Random House. My friend, Lawrence Clark Powell, 
showed me Ward Ritchie’s European printing of Apology for Bad 
Dreams. These books intoxicated me with the dream of printing 
as something more than a means of communication, and I looked 
back with growing regret on my spurned opportunity to inherit 
an entire shop of my own. 

It was the War that broke the old dream and germinated the 
new one. I was drafted into a camp for objectors on the Oregon 
Coast and there some of us founded the Untide Press. ‘That story 
is its own and has been told elsewhere, but my Equinox Press 
was born there too. It was in my struggle to become a better 
pressman—and the realization that, to do so, I had first to be- 
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come a better mechanic—that made me shift my dream in the 
direction of the handpress. Then I read Eric Gill and the rationale 
broke in on me like a great light. On furlough to Berkeley, I 
sought out Wilder Bentley who showed me his own long-aban- 
doned handpresses and told me enough to fire my brain, but no 
presses were to be had. On my last furlough, in January of 1946, 
I began a determined search which ended before a gigantic 
Washington handpress in the window of Ed Ottsman on San- 
some Street, in San Francisco. 

Six feet tall, of inestimable poundage, and newly painted a 
spruce, workmanlike grey, it bore on the head the castings: 
R. Hoe & Co., New York & London, No. 5533. I remembered 
that Robert Hoe had written, in 1g02, that he had then manu- 
factured some 6,000 of these presses, which would make this one, 
in the chronology of handpresses, quite ‘‘modern”’ and, therefore, 
unworn and of stronger iron. Wilder had advised me against a 
large press: they have a tendency, he said, to kill one off. But 
I remembered the big clam-action Challenge-Gordon of the 
Untide, which, large as it was, had not the power to print some 
of our blocks; and I knew there would be times when I would 
not regret that extra leverage, that spacious bed, and that stal- 
wart frame. 

And I never have. Carefully fitted, its parts exactly gauged 
one against another, it has never once given me to think it either 
cumbersome or slow. Its great bed, 26 x 39 inches, alone weighing 
several hundred pounds, slides in its tracks at virtually finger- 
pressure ease. And the powerful bar, carefully set for maximum 
purchase, has a fine snap in its retrogade action. There is, among 
handpressmen, an attitude of condescension toward the Wash- 
ington. This is natural for, in England, which is the cradle of 
the fine handpress tradition, it is the Albion, of British manu- 
facture, which has carried the honors. I remember Goudy, in the 
great glory of his Kelmscott Albion, writing of his first press: 
“Tt really was only a glorified Washington handpress for news- 
paper use . . . [and] it lacked the impression screws of my modern 
Albion.” He should have known that most iron handpresses 
possessed those niceties of adjustment almost from the start, and 
that it was precisely the “‘modern’? Washingtons that were 
stripped of them, being made for proofing rather than book work. 
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For it is true that, compared to the Albion, with its exact points 
of control, the Washington stands almost as the skeleton of the 
handpress, pared down to the quintessence of its working parts. 
But, once it is properly made ready, the right impression achieved, 
and the bearing-off points placed on the bed; once printing is 
begun and the run fairly under way, it moves into the work with 
a wonderful dispatch, its very spareness stands it in stead; and 
so perfectly gauged are its meeting parts that I do not see how, 
impression for impression, any handpress could print better. 

But, to return to that last furlough in 1946, looking at my 
Washington in Mr. Ottsman’s window. It was priced at $175, 
about double the prewar figure, and I had no money. However, 
I cashed in my insurance policy, purchased the press, and per- 
suaded the firm to hold it for me until my discharge later in the 
year. It lacked, as is now common, both tympan and frisket, but 
I took the specifications with me, had these essential parts con- 
structed in the camp blacksmith shop, and attached them later. 

On my release in the Summer, I returned to Berkeley where 
I met James D. Hart, and spent several hours at ‘The Hart Press, 
working with him on his little booklet Ode to the Virgiman Voyage. 
This was my first opportunity to see a handpress in action, and 
it is, in fact, the only handpress I have ever seen in operation 
except my own. Meanwhile, I painfully dismantled the great 
Washington, and packed it upon a home-made trailer and stored 
it in a garage to await a suitable home. 

Before long, I was invited to establish my press at Treesbank, 
the home of Hamilton and Mary ‘Tyler, on the ridge west of 
Sebastopol, California. ‘There, I began to reconstruct an old 
apple drier into a suitable pressroom; and, in time, we towed the 
overloaded trailer up there and laboriously assembled the heavy 
parts of the press. I ordered type—Centaur and Arrighi, a choice 
I have never regretted—and the necessary adjuncts of typograph- 
ical composition, and began to lay my plans. ‘They were not to 
bear fruit, however. For I met Mary Fabilli, the artist and writer, 
we fell in love and I followed her back to Berkeley. Soon, we 
were married and began, through the magnaminity of a car- 
penter friend, to construct another pressroom here on Ashby 
Avenue. That took the whole Spring and Summer of 1947, work- 
ing part-time, and it was well into the Fall before we made the 
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trek back up to Treesbank, once again dismantled that press, 
freighted it out, and reassembled it. Finally, I began to set the 
type for my prospectus, and was soon to discover how little I knew 
and how much I had yet to learn. 

But I am ahead of my story, for these delays were all pur- 
posive and much to my advantage. For, on my return to Berkeley, 
I had had to find work and took a janitor’s job at the University, 
chosen because of the night hours which left the mornings free in 
which to write; and then, later, by luck, I got a transfer to the 
University Press. 

Now there are many tasks to do at the University Press, but 
none in which I could learn so much as I could at the task of 
janitor. For my work took me into all places, where I could watch 
all phases of bookmaking, and gave me good friendships with 
many fine craftsmen who were eager and pleased to share their 
knowledge. Also my work took me into the Press library where 
the late Mr. Samuel T. Farquhar, director of the Press, housed 
his splendid collection of books on printing. And it was there, in 
the back issues of The Fleuron, The Dolphin, of Signature and Print, 
and dozens of books of ancient lore and craft, that I began slowly 
to acquire the rudiments of typographical taste. 

But, most important of all for the future of my press, I dis- 
covered I had a fine book artist, all my own, and virtually housed 
in the pressroom!—an unmistakable Godsend to an aspiring 
printer. For Mary had gone through five years in the Art Depart- 
ment at the University and came out of it seasoned, sound in the 
structure and background of art, and with a beautifully condi- 
tioned taste. She had lately turned mostly to writing, but lost 
nothing of her skill, and when Robert Duncan commissioned her 
to do the drawings for Heavenly City, Earthly City, one of those not 
used was a sketch of a griffin, which is, of course, a traditional 
printer’s symbol. I asked her to cut it in linoleum for my pro- 
spectus. Now Mary had never cut block prints, and my own 
approach, when faced with a new technique, is to read what 
I can find on the subject, assimilate the pros and cons, and even- 
tually get myself so wound up in theories that only by actual 
practice can I work myself free. So I tried that. I began by bring- 
ing home a good block-cutting treatise, left it conspicuously on 
the table and waited hopefully for Mary to get swept up. But 
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that is not the way it was to be. First, she bought a seventy-five 
cent Speedball linoleum-cutting set. And after a couple of weeks 
of dilatory and exasperating unconcern, with no more than a 
glance at my fine treatise, and at that to condemn the artistic 
merit of its specimens—then one night she put down her sewing 
and cut the block. ‘That was the way the block was done for the 
Greenwood Press edition of Gill’s And Who Wants Peace? Every 
block she has done for me has been cut in such a way (if the cut 
is wrong, the process is repeated)—a long gestation of concept, 
but with seemingly no provision at the level of technique. Yet 
it is there, as she needs it, hidden in her hand. It is this that 
continues to astonish me. 

And so it was that, with all my theories, and with so fine an 
artist beside me, I became overconfident. Wilder Bentley had 
cautioned me: ‘“‘Don’t get the idea that handpress skill is some- 
thing you can pick up in a couple of months.’ But with all the 
old handpress manuals under my belt, well read and thoroughly 
digested, Moxon, Johnson, McKellar, Timperley, Ringwalt and 
Jacobi*, fortified by Morris’s idealism, Gill’s invective, and Porter 
Garnett’s lofty certitude, I smiled to myself and said, “Pll bet 
I can.’ Wilder was right, however. The two months went by 
with error piled on error, and grew into three, and were nearly 
four before the first pages of my prospectus began to come off 
the tympan to my satisfaction. For one thing, my sights were too 
high. Not only did I have to learn the handpress technique, from 
damping paper to stretching friskets, but I also tried to revolu- 
tionize the ancient process, and, at the same time, achieve the 
most beautiful broadside ever printed—in none of which, I hasten 
to add, was I successful. For another thing, I was working without 
instruction. Both Bentley and Hart were busy with their profes- 
sions and I knew I had bothered them enough. I determined to 
fight my handpress problems out alone—the hard way, certainly, 
but I learned things Pll never forget. And I know that, difficult 
as the handpress is thought to be, its handling can be acquired 
from books. 

After the completion of my prospectus, I sold the trailer to buy 


*Savage I missed. But he would have saved me many a hard hour, for he was 
a true scholar and craftsman, and his amazing Dictionary is surely a monument 
among the books on printing. 
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handmade paper for my first book and Mary at last got the 
blocks cut for it. And then began the long printing of it—there 
were many runs, for I used red and black throughout and made 
separate runs for the cuts. There was always much to learn, for 
to keep evenness of inking through many workings on the press 
is difficult to do—the real test of the hand-printer. There were 
other errors to creep in also. I finished the press work on Candle- 
mas Day, and then began the long binding of it. To this, also, 
went many months, for I determined not to compromise at any 
phase of the labor: The sheets sewn on vellum strips and stitched 
to the boards, the headband worked on with the sewing as in the 
incunabula—surely a unique thing in modern editions—vellum 
spine and corners, parchment hinges under the endsheets fore 
and aft, and gold-stamping on the spine, laid on with the old, 
slow, vinegar and egg-white size, and hot-stamped on the hand- 
press itself (another technique virtually to invent and perfect). 
And, as I say, many mistakes, for one learns in binding, as in 
printing—and in printing, as in life—that for every perfection, 
there is an imperfection, and he may no more attain the one than 
he may escape the other. 

These meditations take me back to Peter Beilenson’s rueful 
advice to beginners: “‘Don’t buy a handpress unless you want 
a handpress for sentiment or ostentation—it is the most exasper- 
ating of all printing machines.’ This I dispute. In the financial 
straits common to most beginners, the only possible considera- 
tions are the handpress and the worn-out job press decrepit with 
years of ferocious use in the sweatshops of commerce. The platen 
never meets the bed evenly, the fountain is rarely capable of 
exact control, all preciseness blurs away in a hundred worn fit- 
tings. These things truly make for exasperation. It can be stated 
flatly that fine work on them is virtually an impossibility, whereas 
the handpress is so fundamental in its design that, as someone 
has said, one need only mill the bed down every fifty years and 
it goes on forever. 

All printing is complex, but the handpress is its simplest imple- 
ment. It is the amateur’s salvation, for its cost is small, its opera- 
tion perceivable at a glance, and its final capabilities absolutely 
unexcelled for fine book printing. With the handpress, the ama- 
teur comes into his own. Given two innate human qualities, taste 
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and patience, he can match the professional’s finest work. For, 
with the handpress, more than any other printing device, every- 
thing resolves back to the self. When the results are spotty, 
almost certainly it is one’s own fault—rarely the press’s. Some- 
where you erred, and can track it down and correct it. And 
when you succeed, it is truly your own mastery, for, done per- 
functorily, the handpress will yield only the most indifferent 
results, but done with love and imagination and exactitude, it 
matches your most breathless dream. 

Its history is long and marvelous. It has saved printing before; 
it may well save it again. For, it is after such times as our own— 
when presswork has degenerated into astonishing weakness, when 
even the /7f/ty Books can evidence only two or three entries worthy 
of remark—it is after such times as ours that the impatient ama- 
teur comes forth and rediscovers the handpress, and demonstrates 
to the trade what love and taste and fine paper, properly damped, 
may be made to do for the glory of the book. 

I am not speaking of myself. In these lists, I am yet a tyro. 
I am speaking of Morris and Hornby and Cobden-Sanderson, of 
Eric Gill and Porter Garnett. I am speaking of the craftsmen of 
the Bremer Press, the Golden Cockerel, the Officina Bodoni. 
They were men like ourselves. They had patience, idealism, recti- 
tude. They were not swept off by the heady shortcuts nor the 
fallacy of mass distribution. And, such was their commitment, 
that they had no time to lavish on ephemera. 

For it is by ephemera, by keepsakes, that both the amateur 
and the professional are today most easily seduced from the true 
end of printing, which is literature. Here in the West, on this 
keepsake-ridden Coast, it is especially true. Interested chiefly 
now in design, our fine printers find it easy to produce a deft 
French fold in commemoration of any convenient event—some- 
thing that can be accomplished in a week-end. It is comparatively 
painless to do and excites the interest of the devotees. Yet, this is 
not to sneer. Some of these works are marvels of taste and in- 
genuity and I regard them all with interest. 

But to what end? What are they toward? Wholly transient, 
easily lost and hard to store, they can scarcely survive, and, be- 
cause of the insufficiency of their function, their influence for the 
better can only be slight. But, a fine book—it stands at the center 
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of our culture, cries out for superlative treatment. It has the 
worth to demand and the impulse to excite the very best one can 
bring to it. It exacts sacrifice, yes, but what of worth was ever 
accomplished without sacrifice? Only sacrifice is unforgettable. 
Conceived in sweat, born of the heart’s blood, these are the things 
humanity comes back to. Open such a book as the Grabhorn 
Whitman. You will not see the labor, the interminable hours, and 
the focus of the minds behind its creation, but those things are 
there, and they are inseparable from the result. 

Where are the young craftsmen who will group again around 
such a project? Do not protest that there are publicational needs 
of more immediate concern. We have been saying that for years. 
Great editions of great texts stand like stepping-stones in time. 
They carry whole generations of bookmen on with them. The 
very first achievements of the craft are still profoundly influential, 
and every century can show its masterpieces that may still be 
studied, still be learned from. Yet, here we sit, bewailing the 
times, while an ancient skill sinks into mediocrity, and books get 
cheaper in construction and higher in price, and all the popular 
forms of distraction bleed away our strength. Sometimes, it is 
terrifying to regard the wastage of our hearts. Let it not be said 
of us, when the dust is on us, as it may be said of others whom 
the dust has long taken: they never even tried. A heroic failure 
is a better end. 

It is time to begin again. There are still handpresses about— 
not very conspicuous, but they do turn up, a little rusty, the 
grime of ancient use on them, the smudge of the inky thumb 
on them, reminding of their earlier province. ‘They are good 
things for young men to have. They make for wholesomeness of 
heart, commitment to principle. ‘They lead young men into un- 
suspected capabilities and old men back to their forgotten lives. 
They lead us to work—a work that will go unaccomplished unless 
we ourselves will do it. That would be a great pity. For it would 
leave a hole in the past which the future would look on with 
sadness, and wonder what it was that kept us from ourselves, and 
why our faces were so blank. 
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Special Fifty Book Show Meeting 


Mempsers of The Book Club and of the Roxburghe Club will 
hold a special joint meeting on the evening of April 3 at the 
San Francisco Public Library for a preview of the Fifty Books 
of the Year, selected by the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
for their typographical excellence. Hartley E. Jackson, professor 
of printing at San Jose State College and authority on typog- 
raphy, will discuss with members the present F2fty Books exhibit 
and the state of fine printing in the United States today. This 
meeting will afford members an opportunity to examine the 
books and to be apprised of the qualities inherent in a well-made 
volume. ‘The exhibition room on the main floor of the Library, 
where members will gather, will be walled with panel displays 
illustrating the various steps through which books pass in their 
development from the design stage to that of binding. 

An announcement of this meeting, giving full details, will be 
mailed members soon. 

The question frequently arises concerning the yardstick used 
by the jurors in selecting fifty books each year out of the approxi- 
mately 800 submitted. Following are the rules which were applied 
to those printed during 19409: 


1. DesiGn: which must of necessity include the visual appearance of the text pages, 
front matter, back matter, illustrations, endpapers, and binding as an integrated, consistent 
pattern. No book which is out of character in any part should be considered a cohesive unit. 

2. TYPOGRAPHY: which includes legibility, harmony of text and display types and 
suitability to subject matter, printing techniques, papers, and inks. 

3. EDITORIAL CONTENT: only in so far as the design and typography convey the spirit 
of the book and the intent of the author. 

4. MANUFACTURE: which includes quality of composition, paper, reproduction, print- 
ing and binding consistent with the price range of the retailed book and the market for 
which it 1s intended. 

5. Concept: originality of design—integration of new or established methods in terms 
of their emotional appeal to the reader. 


@ Annual Meeting 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of The Book Club of California will be held in the Club’s 
office, 549 Market Street, San Francisco, on Friday, March 24, at 11:30 a.m. 
ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary 
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@ Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the winter issue of the 
News-Letter: 


MEMBER ADDRESS SPONSOR 


William O. Ahlborn Arlington Edwin Grabhorn 
George F. Bagatella Cupertino John W. Borden 
Alvin B. Barber, Jr. Berkeley Maurice E. Lombardi 
Mrs. Philip S. Brown Pasadena Ward Ritchie 

Miss Barbara Goldman San Francisco Warren W. Unna 
Robert L. Goldman San Francisco Mrs. John I. Walter 
Samuel V. Gunnison San Anselmo Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Frank N. Jones Athens, Ohio Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Mrs. Ronald R. MacAnnan San Francisco Glen Dawson 

Clinton O. Mayer, Jr. New York, N. Y. Sidney L. Schwartz 
W. W. Robinson Los Angeles Francis P. Farquhar 
Frank H. Rodin, M.D. San Francisco Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Arthur M. Sargent Atherton T. G. Douglas 
William J. Saunders San Jose Jack H. Holland 


@ News of Club Publications 


THE MOTHER OF FELIPE AND OTHER EARLY STORIES 
BY MARY AUSTIN 

Members will shortly receive an announcement and order card for the next 
Club publication: a selection of five short stories by Mary Austin, which first 
appeared in Overland Monthly and Out West. These have been brought together, 
under the title The Mother of Felipe and Other Early Stories, by Franklin Walker, 
who has also contributed an extremely interesting and informative introduction. 
The remaining four stories are: Truscott Luck, Pahawitz-Na’an, The Lost Mine of 
Fisherman’s Peak and The Ford of Crévecoeur.The book is being designed and printed 
at the Anderson & Ritchie Press, Los Angeles, in an unusually attractive format. 


THE LETTERS OF J. ROSS BROWNE 

Plans are under way for issuing an important collection of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of J. Ross Browne, written from Monterey during the sessions of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1849, with which Browne was closely identified. 
These will be appropriately published in September in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of California’s admission to statehood. 


GEORGE CLYMER AND THE COLUMBIAN PRESS 

‘‘Available for distribution this Spring”’ is the report from Taylor & Taylor, 
which firm is printing this important contribution to the history of handpress 
printing. Jacob Kainen, curator of the Division of Graphic Arts of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and author of this first documented biography of George 
Clymer, fills a significant gap in the origins and history of iron press-making 
in this country. In fact, Mr. Kainen’s research proves that Clymer’s Columbian 
press was America’s first noteworthy achievement in printing. 

Because most members are interested in the history and esthetics of printing, 
it is particularly fortunate that the Club has had the opportunity to participate 
with The Typophiles of New York in issuing this publication. 
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It is believed that members will also be pleased with the volume’s attractive 
format, striking evidence of the skill and care conferred by Taylor & Taylor 
on this edition. 

A prospectus giving added details will be ready soon. 


In December the Club published as its Christmas book The Estiennes, with 
a biographical essay by Mark Pattison and an introduction by Robert Grab- 
horn. Each copy contained three original leaves from books printed by mem- 
bers of that illustrious family—Henri I, Robert and Henri II. 

The book was designed and printed by the Grabhorn Press in two formats— 
one priced at $25.00 and the other at $15.00. The more elaborate volume was 
immediately over-subscribed. However, members may still obtain the less 
expensive but exceedingly handsome volume. Those who have already secured 
their copy of The Estiennes may now place an order for a second copy. 


@ 1950 Keepsakes 


THE CLus is proud to announce a new series of Keepsakes that promises to 
compete in character and quality with the last successful Clipper Card series. 
Through a rare good fortune, the Club has come upon a series of interesting 
historical and/or literary commemorative menus of the West used between the 
years 1849 and 1879, among them Lieutenant Carlin’s testimonial dinner at 
the Bohemian Club, about which Kipling wrote his tirade on Americans and 
American manners; The Inauguration Ball for Governor Lowe in 1863 (printed 
on silk); a farewell banquet to General U. S. Grant from the grateful citizens 
of San Francisco in 1879; a bill of fare for the steamship ““Tennessee”’ for 1850— 
to mention just a few. 

Joseph Henry Jackson will act as editor-in-chief, and well-known historians 
of the West and eminent gourmets will contribute the commentaries. Ward 
Ritchie, of Los Angeles, will design and print the entire series of twelve. If all 
goes as planned, we hope to have the first four parts in the mails on or about 
April 1. 


( Gifts to the Library 


IN ADDITION to the gifts acknowledged in the last issue of the News-Letter the 
Club has received some very interesting books for the library: two maps, 
important catalogs, and several private press booklets. Items received through 
February 8, 1950 are: 

A Bibliography of Printing, Bigmore and Wyman; The New Colophon, Parts 1-7 
(Part 8 to follow); The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, translated by Andrew 
Fleming West [Peter Beilenson, 1945]; The Carrousel for Bibliophiles, edited by 
William Targ; Selective Check Lists, Parts 1-10 (Parts 11 and 12 to follow), Will 
Ransom. Gift of PHILIP C. DUSCHNES. 

Commonwealth v. Gordon et al., The Opinion of Judge Bok [The Grabhorn 
Press, 1949]. Gift of ALFRED A. KNOPF. 
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The City of Crafts. A Phantasy Being Some Account of a Journey to the Court of the 
Printers’ Guild, F. W. G., American Institute of Graphic Arts, [William Edwin 
Rudge, 1922]. Gift of DONALD E. KILLIAN. 

The Nuremberg Chronicle. A Monograph by Ellen Shaffer with a Leaf from 
the Pirated Augsburg Latin Edition of 1497 [The Plantin Press, 1950]. Gift of 
ELLEN SHAFFER and GLEN DAWSON. 

The Poetry of Shells. Josiah Keep [The Eucalyptus Press, 1949]. Gift of miss 
ROSALIND A. KEEP. 

A Guide to Rare Books. H. H. Evans. Gift of LEwIs FERBRACHE, 

The Laws of the Town of San Francisco, 1847 with a Fragment by Nat Schmu- 
lowitz [The Greenwood Press, 1949]. Gift of JACK STAUFFACHER. 

Books of the Los Angeles District. J. Gregg Layne [The Auk Press, 1950]; Cali- 
fornas Educators. Ernest Carroll Moore. Gift of GLEN DAWSON. 

Some Remarks on the Printed Book, Edwin Grabhorn; Companied Thus, Harold 
Lewis Clark; Home for Christmas, Hugh Wiley; Five Poems, Sherwood Anderson; 
and other imprints of The Quercus Press. Gift of THEODORE M. LILIENTHAL. 

All Imprints of The Black Vine Press. Gift of HAROLD N. SEEGER and ALBERT 
SPERISEN. 

Roses @ Thistles, Rufus C. Hopkins, William Doxey, publisher [Press of C. A. 
Murdock & Co., 1894]. Gift of CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Notes on Modern Printing and A Rendezvous with the Book, Merle Armitage. 
Gift of GARDNER COWLES, Look Magazine. 

A Bibliography of American Sporting Books, John C. Phillips. Gift of EDWARD 
MORRILL. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, 1941-1948 |The Gallery Press, 1949]. Gift of 
MORGAN A. GUNST. 

Keepsakes for the 21st Annual Convention of The International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, 1940. Gift of LEWIS M. ALLEN. 

Keepsakes for the goth Annual Convention of The International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, 1949. Gift of HERBERT FAHEY. 

The Biography and Typography of William Caxton, William Blades, 1882. Gzft of 
OSCAR LEWIS. 

The Fine Art of Reviling, Liang Shih-Ch’iu, translated by William B. Pettus 
[Wallace Kibbee & Son, 1949]. Gift of WILLIAM B. PETTUS. 

Letter of Sebastian Vizcaino written from Monterey on December 28, 1602 
[The Grabhorn Press, 1949]. Gzft of THOMAS W. NORRIS. 

Yerba Buena, St. Francisco, William H. Meyers [The Grabhorn Press, 1950]. 
Gift of K. K. BECHTEL. 

The Story of Centaur Type, Robert Grabhorn; The Printed Book, Edwin Grab- 
horn [The New Harmony Press, 1949]. Gift of ARLEN H. PHILPOTT. 

Three Shadows, Gene M. Tansey. Gift of GENE M. TANSEY. 

Indian Tribes and Trapper Trails, a colored map by James F. Gardiner and 
Evelyn Gardiner. Gift of JAMES F. GARDINER. 

Topographical Map of the Mineral Districts of Caltforma, John B. Trask, 1853. 
Gift of FRANK SCHWABACHER. 
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@. Exhibitions at Club’s Offices 


THE SEVENTH MONTHLY exhibition on the art of the book to be shown at the 
Club rooms (open house every Saturday) will begin on April 1. This will be 
an exhibition of the work of “Modern East Coast Fine Printing.” Exhibit 
number 8 (May 6 to June 3) “‘Designs and Bindings of Florence Walter;”’ 
exhibit number 9 (June 3 to July 1) a ‘‘Selected Exhibition of Grabhorn Press 
Work;”’ and exhibit number ro (July 1 to August 5) ‘“‘Printer’s Marks—15th 
and 16th Century.” The remaining two exhibitions will be announced in the 
Summer Quarterly. 


@ Miscellany 


RECENTLY published by Dawson’s Book Shop of Los Angeles and printed by 
the Plantin Press, is The Nuremberg Chronicle, a monograph by Ellen Shaffer of 
Dawson’s. As is well known, this Chronicle is the famous illustrated book of the 
fifteenth century, a fascinating folio featuring 1,809 woodcuts to illustrate the 
history of the world “from the creation” to 1493. The present monograph is 
based on all the information now available on the making of that extraordinary 
early book, produced about forty years after the invention of printing from 
movable types. Miss Shaffer’s text includes a census giving the location of all 
known copies of the five editions in North America; also included is a leaf from 
the pirated Latin edition of 1497. 

As an example of contemporary fine printing, the Dawson book manifests 
the craftsmanship and designing skill of Saul and Lillian Marks of the Plantin 
Press. The edition is of 300 copies, with reproductions of some woodcuts and 
pages; there are 61 pages, 9)4 x 13%; and it is bound in blue cloth with the old 
city of Nuremberg printed on the covers. ($15.00.) 


Our NEw York CoRRESPONDENT for the Editorial Board, Jackson Burke, sends 
us the following lively story on present activities of the noted typographer, 
Bruce Rogers: 

Nearly all periodicals which cater to bookish interests are paying tribute 
currently to the World Bible designed by Bruce Rogers. Critics and collectors 
alike are enjoying a field day comparing this version to his Oxford Bzble, which 
so impressed this country and England some years ago. Incidentally, this latter 
edition is still in print and was advertised by Oxford during the recent holidays. 
BR’s one regret in the production of the World Bible is that Fred Goudy did 
not live to see the finished production. The performance of Goudy’s revised 
Newstyle type would, BR feels, have pleased him. 

While all the talk pro and con of each edition of the Bible is going on, the 
designer, who will celebrate his 80th birthday this spring, by no means intends 
to rest on his laurels for a moment, is involved in a dozen different projects 
which are being directed from his new library at October House near Fairfield, 
Connecticut. Although several of the tasks which are occupying his attention 
are of many years standing, such as the Frick Catalogue and books for the 
Limited Edition Club, it is gratifying to know that BR is also engaged in design- 
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ing several of the small, decorative books for which he is so justly acclaimed. 

By no means the least intriguing resident of October House is a young cat 
who, in a measure, replaces the late famous Ipsy, who came to this country 
on the sailing ship Joseph Conrad to spend some twelve years as BR’s favorite. 
The newcomer is, and this with a straight face, part rabbit. It certainly could 
be if looks and agility count. 


THE RouNCE AND CorFIn Cus of Los Angeles has issued its annual call for 
books to be judged and selected for the 7950 Exhibition of Western Books. The 
judges this year are H. Richard Archer, librarian, the William Andrews Clark 
Library, Los Angeles; Will Bradley, noted typographer, now of South Pasadena; 
and Lewis Allen of The L-D Allen Press and member of the Roxburghe Club 
of San Francisco. Carey S. Bliss of the Huntington Library is chairman of this 
year’s Western Books committee. Last year’s show is still being exhibited at 
libraries throughout the West, and will be at the Pasadena Public Library 
March 8 to 24. 


Across the Plains by Robert Louis Stevenson is being printed and published by 
The L-D Allen Press, and will be available in April. In this story, Stevenson 
recounts his experiences travelling from New York to San Francisco in 1879. 
Oscar Lewis has written a revealing introduction. The edition is limited to 


200 copies, hand set, and printed on all-rag paper, with decorations and eight 
illustrations by Mallette Dean. 


Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 
274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 
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AN EXHIBITION of some eighty examples of printing done by the Government 
Printing Office will be shown at the library on the Los Angeles Campus of the 
University of California during March or April. This show includes some of 
the best work done in Washington during the recent 15 years. Some of the 
scarce booklets and special broadsides not issued for general sale are among 
the interesting examples on display. 


Los ANGELES is having a lecture series: Book-Collecting, which will run Tues- 
days, March 7 through May 2, sponsored as a series by the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division. The lectures will be held at the French Research 
Foundation at 411 N. La Cienega Blvd., and the speakers and dates are: 

Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian, U.C.L.A.; Some Great California Book Col- 
lectors, March 7. 

J. Gregg Layne, Historian, City of Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power; Californiana, March 14. 

Ward Ritchie, Anderson and Ritchie Press; Fine Printing, March 21. 

Margaret Lecky, Instructor in Bookbinding, U.C.L.A.; Bindings, March 28. 

Kenneth Foster, Art Department, Pomona College; Oriental Books, April 11. 

Jake Zeitlin, Zeitlin Ver Brugge Book Shop; Early Scientific Books, April 18. 

Paul Jordan Smith, Literary Editor, Los Angeles Times; Collecting Odd Books, 
April 25. 

Robert Schad, Curator of Rare Books, Henry E. Huntington Library; Henry 
E. Huntington, The Collector and His Library, May 2. 


WILLIAM P. WREDEN 


announces the forthcoming publications 


JEREMIAH SADDLEBAGS IN THE GOLDFIELDs. Introduction 
by Joseph Henry Jackson. Grabhorn Press, printers. 
Xantus, Huncartan NATURALIST IN THE PIONEER WEsT. 
By Henry Miller Madden. $6.00 
Noricras AcERCAS DEL PuErtTO DE SAN Francisco (Alta 
California). By Fray Martin de Landaeta. Anotaciones 
de Jose C. Valades. $3.00 
Prospectuses gratis. Write WiLtt1am P. WREDEN, 
18 California Drive (Box 84), Burlingame, California. 
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THe Hotmes Book Company of Oakland and San Francisco is celebrating its 
56th year with a series of four books—and—Author Sunday “Brunch” pro- 
grams. The first was held February 26th in the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 
Subsequent programs will be announced or may be had from the Holmes 
Company. 


‘THe Cius’s president, George L. Harding, specialist in early California print- 
ing, was the principal speaker recently at the Advertising Club for San Fran- 
cisco’s celebration of National Printing Week, taking for his theme ‘‘From 
Franklin to Zamorano to Grabhorn.” 


Tue California State Library observed its Centennial Anniversary with an open 
house on January 24th. Hundreds of visitors viewed the historical displays that 
were a graphic reminder of the hundred years which have elapsed since the 
library came into being, eight months before California was admitted to the 
Union. 


OF GREAT value to the student of printing is Typographic Heritage, being five 
selected essays by Lawrence C. Wroth: “British Influence upon American 
Printing,” “Corpus Typographicum,” ““The First Work with American Types,” 
‘Benjamin Franklin; the Printer at Work,” and “Printing and the Rise of 
Modern Culture in the Fifteenth Century.” Just 250 copies were printed of 
this delightful book, which may be had from The Anthoensen Press, Portland, 
Maine, for $5.00 plus 10 cents postage. 


Write for our New Catalogue 


SPECIALISTS IN MATERIAL RELATING TO 


California & the West 


BOOKS — PRINTS — NEWSPAPERS — MANUSCRIPTS 


A Fine Selection of Used and Out-of-Print Books 
on All Subjects in Stock at All Times 


The Argonaut Book Shop 


ROBERT L. ROSE : ROBERT D. HAINES 
336 Kearny St., San Francisco 8, GA1-0866 
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AN IMPORTANT addition to Grabhorn Press ephemera is their recent printing 
for K. K. Bechtel of a folio folder featuring the water-color print of “Yerba 
Buena” in 1842, painted by William H. Meyers of the United States sloop of 
war Cyane which was part of the Navy’s Pacific squadron. 

A “catastrophe” accompanied this Grabhorn printing, and was responsible 
for two editions of the folder, a rather unique circumstance for the Grabhorns: 
Mr. Bechtel’s zealous office janitor unwittingly confiscated a major portion 
of the edition, necessitating the reprinting. 


Miss Rosatinp A. Keep of the Eucalyptus Press at Mills College printed and 
published recently an especially attractive book, The Poetry of Shells written by 
Miss Keep’s father, Josiah Keep.'The text reveals the romance of seashells; 
225 copies were printed on all rag Worthy Hand and Arrows paper; hand set 
in Centaur type. Price $3.80. 


Books of the Los Angeles District by J. Gregg Layne and published by Dawson’s 
Book Shop in Los Angeles, is a remarkably appealing edition. 200 copies were 
printed on a 64x10 Pilot Press by William M. Cheney at his Auk Press. 55 titles 
and 6 illustrations are included. In spite of the smallness of his press, the press 
work is much above average and shows great care of detail. Price $5.00. 


now tells the dramatic story of the trappers and 
fur traders who, preceding the missionaries, gold- 
seekers, cattlemen, and settlers, opened pathways 
to the western sea that a nation was one day to 
follow. This is a story of exploration and expan- 


sion that lies at the very bones of our history. 


16 illustrations from old prints; four maps. $4.00 


THIS RECKLESS BREED OF MEN 


ALFRED*A*KNOPF, Publisher + New York 22, N. Y. 





